**.  .  .  th«  aichlevemento  of  the  Necro 
properly  aeC  forth  will  crown  him  ms 
m  factor  in  early  human  proin'ess  and 
a  maker  modem  civilization.'’ 

— Dr.  Carter  Woodson 
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From  “All  About  Us.”  Illustrated  by  Vana  Earle;  Written  by  Eva 
Knox  Evans.  The  story  of  people:  why  we  are  different  and  why  we 
are  alike. 
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THE  TREATMENT  OF  HINORmES  IN  SCHOOL  TEXTBOOKS 


1961  seems  to  be  the  year  for 
bringing  public  attention  to  the 
textbook  writers’  and  publishers’ 
treatment  of  minority  people  in 
their  various  publications. 

Elementary  texts  have  been 
evaluated  through  the  joint  efforts 
of  “The  Brower  Park  Club”  of  the 
Emma  Lazarus  Federation  of  Jew¬ 
ish  Women’s  Clubs  and,  The 
Brooklyn  Branch  of  “The  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life 
and  History”  .  .  .  both  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York. 

“The  Treatment  of  Minorities  in 
Elementary  School  Textbooks,”  is 
the  title  of  their  report,  issued 
May,  1%1.  110  people  attended  a 
special  conference,  called  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  above  report. 

“Sponsors  of  this  report  are 
committed  to  the  idea,  that  a 
truthful  and  sjanpathetic  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  life  and  history  of  the 
many  people  who  make  up  our 
community,  is  essential  to  develop¬ 
ing  self  respect  and  mutual  under¬ 
standing  among  children. 

“This  is  in  keeping  with  current 
disenchantment  with  the  ‘melting 
lK)t’  concept.  More  and  more,  our 
institutions  are  recognizing,  that 
the  ‘Americanization*  of  people 
not  only  fosters  conformity,  but 
also  disparages  the  cultural  strain 
within  the  community  .  . 

“Failure  to  present  a  truthful 
and  well-rounded  picture  of  the 
history  and  culture  of  any  one 
people  is  a  deprivation  to  all 
groups.  The  truth  of  this  state¬ 
ment  is  startingly  revealed  in  re¬ 
spect  to  distortions  and  in  the 
treatment  of  Negro  life  and  his¬ 
tory.  The  negative  effects  on  the 
Negro  child  are  self-evident,  but 
consider  the  effect  on  other  chil¬ 
dren  as  well.  Not  only  will  their 
minds  be  warped  by  a  distorted 
picture  of  their  classmates,  but, 
because  of  the  central  role  of  the 
Negro  people  in  the  history  of 


our  country,  they  will  be  deprived 
of  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  basic  elements  of  our  history.” 

SoctaJ  science  textbooks,  readers 
and  teacher’s  guides  were  evalu¬ 
ated  by  the  committee:  54  books 
[23  social  science  ...  31  readers] 
and  12  publishers  were  involved. 
The  report  continues:  “Our  ap¬ 
proach  has  not  been  to  act  as  cen¬ 
sor,  or  even  as  critic,  but  rather 
tc  document  from  books  now  in 
use  what  our  children  are  being 
taught  tor  not  taught]  about  their 
own  and  other  groups’  life  and 
history.  It  is  hoped  that  this  lim¬ 
ited  survey  will  be  a  useful  tool 
in-  evaluating  the  short-comings 
in  the  present  treatment  of  these 
subjects  and  in  working  out  ways 
to  improve  this  treatment.” 

The  report  continues  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Education  Curriculum  Bulletins, 
and  how  they  supplement  the  text¬ 
book  content.  An  evaluation  of 
the  treatment  of  Negro  history 
is  made  for  specific  periods:  The 
African  Background;  Slavery;  Civ¬ 
il  War;  Reconstruction;  a  note  on 
Music,  and  on  Names  .  .  .  with 
cbvious  omissions  and  distortions 
pointed  out. 

Treatment  of  Jewish  life  and 
history  is  evaluated.  “.  .  .  we  find 
the  textbooks  under  study  grossly 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  prepar¬ 
ing  the  young  student  to  under¬ 
stand  the  realities  of  the  world  in 
which  he  lives,  or  to  grasp  the 
importance  of  recognizing  and  val¬ 
uing  the  differences  among  people. 
Other  cultures  are  generally  treat¬ 
ed  ..  if  mentioned  at  all  ,  .  .  in 
a  stereotyped  manner.” 

The  report  ends  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusive  points:  1.  That  the 
textbooks  surveyed  in  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  life  and  history 
of  minority  groups,  “in  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  cases”  are  “uninformative 
and  in  a  distressing  number  of 
cases,  actually  misleading  and  of- 
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HERITAGE  CALENDAR 

AUGUST 


1.  First  U.  S.  Census,  showing 
total  Negro  population  of 
757,181,  with  59,557  free,  in 
1790. 

2.  Lecompton,  Kansas  Consti¬ 
tution,  sanctioning  slavery, 
rejected,  1858. 

S.  Dr.  Edward  W.  Blyden,  LL. 
D.,  distinguished  Negro 
scholar,  diplranat,  educator, 
president  of  Liberia  College, 
born  1832. 

4.  Dr.  Daniel  Hale  Williams, 
founder  of  Provident  Hospi¬ 
tal  [Chicago,  1883]  perform¬ 
ed  first  successful  suiuical 
closure  of  a  tear  in  the  heart 
and  pericardium,  etc.,  died 
1931. 

5.  John  Lawson  aboard  the 
flagship  “Hartford”  awarded 
‘The  Modal  of  Honor,”  1864 

6.  John  W.  Work,  musician, 
Negro  folk  song  expert,  etc., 
bom  1873. 

7.  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  UN  Ex¬ 
ecutive,  diplomat,  Nobel 
Prize  Winner,  etc.,  born  1904. 

8.  Matthew  A.  Henson,  only 
Negro  with  Admiral  Peaty 
on  trip  to  North  Pole,  born 
1866. 


9.  Dr.  William  S.  Scarborough, 
scholar  and  educator,  died 
1926. 

10.  Missouri  admitted  to  the 
Union,  1821. 

11.  Robert  Brown  Elliot,  brilli¬ 
ant  Negro  U.  S.  Representa¬ 
tive  from  South  Carolina, 
serving  in  Washington  from 
1871  to  1874,  bom  1842. 

12.  Frederick  Douglass  Memori¬ 
al  Home,  dedicated  as  a  mu¬ 
seum,  Washington,  D.  C., 
1922. 

IS.  President’s  [Eisenhower] 
Committee  on  Government 
Contracts  established  by  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Order  10479,  and 
amended  by  Order  10482 
[August  15],  1953. 

14.  Ernest  Everett  Just,  eminent 
Negro  biologist,  known  for 
his  researches  on  marine 
eggs,  etc.,  born  1883. 

15.  George  Washington,  a  for¬ 
mer  slave,  pioneer,  humani¬ 
tarian,  and  founder  of  Cen- 
tralia,  Washington,  born 
1812. 


tensive.  The  latter  is  especially 
true  in  the  treatment  of  Negro 
history."  2.  Books  in  use  do  not 
i-eflect  the  official  policy  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Education. 

3.  The  Problem  seems  to  be  hinged 
upon  "the  lack  of  suitable  [text] 
books  and  not  one  of  poor  selec¬ 
tions.”  4.  “The  final  solution  to 
the  problem  will  come  only  with 
a  change  in  the  attitude  and  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  textbook  industry.” 
5.  "That  the  harmful  effect#  of  the 
exUting  textbooks  are  so  great  and 
so  far-reaching  on  the  present 
generation  of  students,  that  it 
would  be  irresponsibie  to  wait  for 


an  improvement  in  textbooks  with¬ 
out  seeking  ways  and  means  to 
counteract  those  effects  and  to 
improve  the  teaching  of  life  and 
history  of  minority  groups  by  the 
use  of  available  supplementary 
nsaterial  and  resoorcea.'* 

The  basic  image  that  some  Ne¬ 
groes  hold  of  themselves,  as  well 
as  by  many  non-Negro  people,  has 
changed  very  little  within  the  last 
100  years.  He  is  still  looked  upon 
as:  “a  simple,  child-like,  supersti¬ 
tious  people.”  It’s  time  for  a 
change.  It’s  time  to  let  everyone 
know  that  the  Negro  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  growth  of  the 
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United  States.  It’s  time  to  publi¬ 
cize  his  present-day  strides  as  an 
American  citizen. 

Youngs  people,  today,  need  to  be 
inspired.  They  need  to  know  that 
others  [with  whom  they  can  iden¬ 
tify],  have  followed  the  best  paths 
and  have  made  a  special  place  for 
themselves.  They  must  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  opportunity  exists, 
and  that  they  can  use  it  for  their 
own  development. 

NEGRO  HERITAGE  has  been 
designed  to  fill  the  gap  left  by 
textbook  writers  and  supply  the 
information  outlined  above.  It 
includes  concise,  yet  factual  in¬ 
formation  about  Negro  accom¬ 
plishment.  It  is  an  excellent  com¬ 
bination  of  the  past  and  present 
which  makes  possible,  study  by 
integrated  as  well  as  all-Negro 
groups. 

RECOMMENDED  BOOKS 
FOR  CHILDREN 

Listed  below  are  just  a  few 
books  picked  from  "A  Selected 
List  of  Books  About  Negro  Life 
for  Children,”  compiled  by  Mrs. 
Charlemae  Rollins,  noted  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Librarian.  These  books  are 
of  historical  significance  and  are 
important  for  introducing  children 
1o  this  very  important  subject. 
The  complete  list  may  be  obtained 
by  sending  a  stamped,  self-ad¬ 
dressed  envelope  to  Mis.  Rollins, 
Hall  Branch  Library,  4801  South 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  15,  Illinois. 

FOR  THE  YOUNGEST 

Whiting,  Helen  A.  “Negro  Art, 
Music  amd  Rhyme  for  Young 
Folks.”  A  social  science  reader 
describing  carving,  weaving,  pot¬ 
tery  and  embroidery  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  Negroes.  Ditto:  “Negro  Folk 
Tales  for  Pupils  in  the  Primary 
Grades.”  Attractive  black  and 
white  drawings  illustrate  these 
simple  stories. 


FOR  THE  MIDDLE  GRADES 

Derricotte,  Ellse  P.  “Word  Pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Great.”  Short  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  of  famous  No- 
groe  heroes  and  heroines. 

Hughes,  Langston.  “The  First 
Book  of  Negroes.”  An  introduc¬ 
tory  book  on  Negro  history  for 
younger  readers. 

Shackelford,  Jane  D.  “Child’s 
Story  of  the  Negro.”  A  book  pre¬ 
senting  the  traditions  and  aspira¬ 
tions  and  achievements  of  the  Ne¬ 
gro  race. 

Woodson,  Carter  G.  “African 
Myths.”  Myths  and  proverbs  of 
Africa  suitable  for  reading  aloud 
and  for  storytelling. 

FOR  OLDER  CHILDREN 

Bontemps.  Ama  W.  “Story  of 
the  Negro.”  An  excellent  history 
of  the  Negro  from  early  African 
backgrounds  to  1955. 

Brawley,  Benjamin.  “Negro 
Builders  and  Heroes.”  'The  lives 
and  achievements  of  Negroes  in 
nr\any  lands. 
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formal  newsletter  planned  to 
inform,  instruct  and  stimulate 
further  interest  in  the  story 
of  Negro  contributions  to  man¬ 
kind.  Regular  Subscription 
Rate,  $3.00  Annually.  Sugges¬ 
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Washable,  plastic  binder,  post¬ 
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